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Fer the New-York Mirrer. 
THE POET. 


He who seeks in distant themes 
The only food for poet’s dreams, 
Or in the physically great, 
Towering mountains, empires, state, 
Or battles of the hero-king, 
Whose wholesale murders nations sing, 
Sees the whole orbit of his art, 
Half shuts his head, shuts all his heart. 
As well might we take front of brass, 
Arms, feet of wood, and eyes of glass, 
And then all joining cunningly, 
Call the thing man, and say, “ Walk! See! 
Its answer 'd be a silent stare. 
*T was ne’er conceiv'd no soul is there. 
The poet may soar to the sky 
And bring down trophies from on high, 
Or seek the chamois’ defence, 
And bring bright imagery thence, 
Encircle distant empires, scenes 
From ancient story, heroes, queens, 
With magic of his spirit’s skill, 
And mould and form them to his will; 
But he’ll with greater clearness see 
Nature’s all-glorious harmony 
In floweret, herb, or rock, or tree, 
Or in the humming-bird or bee, 
Nor with his deepest thoughts can he 
Find all their hidden mystery. 
Each leaf, each twig has voice fur him, 
And opens to his heart the dim 
Or clear reflex of things divine, 
Jewels from an exhaustless mine. 
Seek not, vain man, nor rules combine 
To make the poet's glory thine; 
Within thy soul (if thou’rt anointed, 
And to this highest post appointed) 
Thoul’t know that with heaven's light thou’rt train’d, 
And as a poet-priest ordained. nec. 





ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


“LOVE ME, LOVE MY CAT.” 


A TALE OF SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CONTI.” 


Tue lady of Aspens was a little old fashioned, a little 
absurd; but “just the best creature in the world ;” out- 
wardly a structure of antiquated silks and cobweb laces, 
and jewelry as ancient as the reign of Queen Anne; at heart 
religious and discreet—the very pink of good neighbors—a 
lady (as some one or other said of her) “ down to the 
very tips of her pins.” 
duty, equalled only by her kindness, could have induced 
her to trouble the waning years of a long and tranquil 
widowhood with the charge of an orphan niece? and, be- 
ing herself a woman of small abilities and requirements, 
whose sole accomplishment was making the most of her 
cards when fortune was unkind, and whose best talk was 
no more intellectual than Mrs. Barbauld’s gossip 


Of farm and orchard, pleasant curds and cream, 


Or drowning fly, or shoe jost in the mire 





sould persuade her to devote herself unweariedly to the 
companionship of one whose meanest ideas touched upon 
“pictures, taste, Shakspeare, and the musical glasses ;” 
who was sentimental to the sky-blue point, and who 
mourned over the day as trifled away in unideal worldli- 
ness if it was not spent among books, and prints, and pa- 
pers, and pictures; or in discussions of the mysteries of the 
human heart and the more subtle workings of the affec- 
tions? But Laura Beresford (happy at least in her pictu- 
resque name) was poor and homeless; an” ‘er aunt felt 


What else but a strong sense of 


her presence at Aspens as much a matter of course as if 


she had been 
No dainty lady of degree, 
Of beauty, or of book ; 


buta “nice, good-humored, well brought up companion 


ofa girl,” who could manage a genteel establishment if 
required, could embroider patiently at a composition of 


worsted and canvass, which should last as serious occupa- 
tion for three years; and, best of all, 
wanted. 

In spite, however, of the resignation in which genuine 


eke out a rubber, if 


christianity and constitutional good humor had each a part, 
which enabled Mrs. Gray to trip over the small trials of 
daily life; tocome into close contact with a nature far dif- 
ferent from her own—and that in the person of a depend- 
ant—and still preserve her smoc’ ness of temper unfrayed ; 
there were times when Laura's perverse sensibility trou- 
bled her meditations like a passing ghost. Nay, when the 
former had gone the length of refusing Sir Antony Oliphant, 
because he fell short of the heroic standard enthroned by 
her imagination, it is said Mrs. Gray could not eat for three 
days, revoked at whist half-a-dozen times in one evening, 
though the Dean was her partner, and walked slowly to 
and fro within the precinets of Aspens, saying little, the 
strangest thing of all. One simple remonstrance, indeed, 
she had attempted. She had hinted, in the innocent concern 
of her heart, that ten thousand a year was ten thousand a 
year, and that Sir Antony wasa pattern for sons and land- 
lords; but the bare suggestion of these truths had called 
forth such a torrent of eloquent remonstrance, with tears, 
sighs and insinuations of a fearful future if the least con- 
straint were offered to the inclu.ations of the young lady, 
that the good little woman was scared into silence. Still 
she brooded over these inexplicable things long and earn- 
estly ; adopted the only and most hackneyed plan which 
occurred to her of sending Laura to pay a visit of six weeks 
to an old friend; and hopeless as the matter seemed to be, 
turned in her mind the to her momentous step of recom- 
mending patience and expectation in a letter to the discon- 
solate baronet, who, rumor averred, pined upon his refusal, 
and had been even heard discussing the erection of a mau- 
soleum within sight of his drawing-room windows. 

A few days’ experience of common-place society, if taken 
naturally and imperceptibly, may do a good deal in the 
way of setting right one not perversely or affectedly unrea- 
sonable. It is true that Laura carried with her to Stony 
Hampton her favorite solitary fancy that she was not un- 
derstood—but, though she was wi!ling—nay, had expressed 
in verses more highsounding than correct, and had engrossed, 
in a diary of the heart, full of dashes, notes of exclamation 
and quotations, her desire to retire from the giddy world 
it is one thing to withdraw from an unwilling and admir- 
ing throng, another to be permitted to slip away as a mat- 
ter of course, perhaps even of expediency. In the first case 
are some of the pleasures and consolations of self-martyr- 
dom, in the second the prosaic vexation of submitting, be- 
cause the thing is not to be helped. Had any one told Laura 
that she looked pale or melancholy, she would have felt it 
"comfort her marvellous much ”—but to be passed over as 
"a pretty sort of girl, but a shocking bad dancer,” a remark 
she had absolutely overheard from one of the nimble and 
spruce youths of Stony Hampton, with the existence of all 
her hidden stores of romance and fancy never so much as 
adverted to, was a trial. Now, Sir Antony Oliphant did 
confess to some liking for poetry—did find moonlight plea- 
sant on a dry night—while the Smiths, and Browns, and 
Nevilles, and Lovells were so amusing to each other and 
to themselves as to have neither eyes nor ears; nor—as 
Laura indignantly confided to the journal of her griefs— 
hearts for a stranger. Neither does a maiden aed nine- 
teen, however poetical, like too often sitting out when 
quadrilles and galloppes are going merrily on—and this 
was Laura's fate—Mrs. Roxburghe choosing to dance her- 
self. A dancing chaperon, as all the world knows, is an 
unsympathizing and cold-blooded /usus natura 





W rapt in comforitless meditations sate our poor Laura on 


a certain evening, occupying one of “ the anxious benches” 
of a public ball, wondering when it would be over, and, as 
her eye fell listlessly upon a transparency, through which 
a strong flare of lamp-light streamed, recalling the forms 
and figures in a certain window of stained glass at Oliphant 
Place, till her thoughts grew rhvthmical, and, alas! for 
her caution, vented themselves in murmured speech. She 
was planning an ode, it is believed, whereof the first lines 
were to be: 

I hate this world and its glittering shapes, 

ts women are puppets, its men are apes. 

She paused, perceiving an eye fixed upon her; an eye, 
too, that said unutterable things. It was a cold, dark, 
piercing, and deep eye, and, with a certain undertone in its 
glance, (if so far-fetched a phrase may be allowed to pass,) 
which sent a shiver through her veins—for she felt that 
she had been overheard—and, fur aught she knew to the 
contrary, had been laughed at—and what sentimentalist 
could ever abide ridicule? On looking up, she perceived 
feature belonged to one whom 


she had never seen before; a very superior being, she was 


that this awful searching 


sure, to the buckram and buckskin gentry of Stony Hamp- 
ton. The gentleman was tall, and pale, and dark, witha 
magnificent head of hair, massy, but guiltless of essences 


and curling-tongs; his hand as white as a woman’s; his 


dress plain, but with that ne sais quot mn its appoint- 
ments which even Laura could appreciate; his attitude at 
once reminded her of the Apollo Belvidere, and Retzsch’s 


Faust, or, tu ase her own phrase, as inscribed in her jour- 


nal, of all things “ graceful, and sculpturesque, and myste- 
rious.” He was crossing the short space which separated 
them; was he going... . . . yes, he did speak, and 
Phebus, in what a voice! 

" Might I entreat the favor of the seq ue lto that couplet 7 
said he, with an air of profound deference. Yet, in spite 
of his heroic and chivalrous gesture, poor Laura must be 
accused of the unheroine-like wish of longing that Mrs. 
Roxburghe were near her. She stammered, blushed—fairly 
rose to her feet 

"I beg you ten thousand pardons, madam, for my im- 
pertinence, but [ could not resist I am the most ab- 
sent of men, and forgot mysell 

"O, delightful, Captain Cromaity !” broke in the foolish- 
ly girlish voice of Mrs. Roxburghe—a voice which it cost 
her infinite trouble to maintain unchanged through a long 
series of years, “the very ris-d-vis of all other to be de- 
sired! Laura, Mr. 


come, stand up, the room is thinning and the ball just be- 


, (the name escaped Miss Beresfurd,) 
ginning to be pleasant—I am in such spirits to-night ; posi- 
tively I feel like my 

Could Mrs. Gray have overheard her friend’s vivacity, 


wn daughter.” 


Laura’s visit at Stony Hampton might probably have been 
abridged. As it was, the young lady took the arm of the 
companion on whom she was thus strangely thrown—trem- 
bling from head to fi and quite too genuinely ocenpied 
in her mind to have time to recall as much as one simile 
or a quotation 

“We have both of us been thinking aloud, I suspect,” 
said the gentleman, anxious to relieve Laura of her embar- 


O 


rassment, as he led her to her place in the quadrille; “it is 
so unsafe a habit, and would cause se much unpleasant re- 
mark if known, that we had better mutually agree to say 
nothing about it.” Laura bowed, at once set at ease by the 
composed polish of his manner; but she fe/t that he was 
surveying her from top to toe with curious scrutiny, and 
that, if her feet had been as large as they were tiay, her 
stately partner was already in possession of the fact. I say 
she felt this, for never was any man less of a starer than 
Mr. Perey Hertford. 

But she had no time to afflict or pe rple x herself; for her 
partner (probably to atone for a piece of involuntary or 
irresistible impertinence) began to talk to her in sucha 


strain of flowery discourse! Never before had any thing so 


| enchantingly gladdened the ears of Laura Beresford. Mr. 
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Hertford told—and this with no obtrusive resolution to 
broach the picturesque—of a moonlight night passed alone 
among the ruins of the Coliseum, by the side of a dying 
bandit—of a month spent in one of those magnificent 
Spanish monasteries, where the religion of romance still 
lingers, though decaying, as yet having lost none of its old 
ceremonials. He had travelled with Shelley for four days 
and nights—no wonder that to listen his partner stood mo- 


tionless and rapt, thereby giving the Stony Hampton gen- | 


try another cause of complaint against her for damaging 
the sympathy of the quadrille! He had been abandoned by 
ruffianly Arab guides in one of the tombs in the valley of 
Beban-el-Melook . . . . but my readers will lose breath if 
they follow him farther. What a glorious contrast and com- 


pensation was this colloquy for the monotony of Sir Antony | 


Oliphant’s wooing! Poor Laura! she lost her heart within 
an hour. She passed the transparency with its lights again 
and again; but the associations which had made her eye 
linger upon it somewhat relentingly but half an hour be- 
fore, had faded away for ever! 

From foreign scenes and characters the subject natural- 
ly changed to poetry—from poetry to romance, and here 
Laura was at home. She, too, had been in Arcadia, and 
could talk of its “ whereabout.” 
read in light literature remembers “ The 
so full of talent and terrible incident, which was heralded 
by preliminary paragraphs for months before it made its 
appearance, and the advertisements whereof were im- 
proved (so say the divines) by hints, and commentaries, 
and applications, till booksellers’ shops were broken open 
by readers eager to obtain a first glimpse of a story so mag- 
nificently lauded, and the proprietors of circulating libraries 
were compelled, in self-defence, to call in the constabulary 
force to ensure an impartial delivery of early copies—so 
so riotous the world of gentle readers. 


Every one who is well 
—,” that tale 


fierce was curiosity 
Now, Laura was britnful of this “ dear awful book,” and 
as good, at least, as a key to its difficulties and insinuations. 
Fancy, then, the pleasure, the positive ecstasy she felt upon 
discovering the secret of its parentage, on being told, in a 
voice as musical as Rubini’s, that she hung upon the arm 
of the magician of its mysteries—of one whom she had, at 
an awful distance, regarded as little less fearful than the 
Veiled Prophet himself! How the writer was led so far to 
forget himself never thoroughly transpired. 

“We understand one another,” murmured Mr. Percy 
Hertford as they parted for the night, with a gentle pres- 
sure of hands, too emphatic, while it was gentle, not to 
imply something nearer and dearer than mere common ac- 
quaintanceship. The gentleman ran his hand negligently 
through his splendid hair and repaired to his hotel—not to 
dream of his hundredth conquest. The lady reached home, 
as she expressed it herself, “ to confide the raptures of the 
past hours—O earth! how rarely found on thy orb of tears 
and disappointments !”—to her diary. It would be shame- 
ful maliciously to put forward the fact that she could fall 
asleep after so much exciting and high-souled communion; 
her slumbers, then, must have been but a trance, and not 
the mere vulgar refreshment of weary nature! 


’ 


( To be concluded in our nezt.) 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


HINTS FOR PICTURE CRITICISM. 

Exursitions of the works of living artists are spreading 
over the country, particularly into the manufacturing dis- 
tricis, where it is understood there is occasionally a good 
deal of wall requiring the proper covering. It must be very 
annoying to the conductors of country newspapers, when, 
after living happily for years without knowing any thing of 
pictures, like Goldsmith’s professor who knew nothing of 
Greek, they find themselves suddenly called npon to exhibit 
taste and learning in the fine arts, in order to convey to 
their readers proper information and sound criticism on the 
various works of art which have been hung up for show 
in their town. For persons of this class it is evidenily de- 
sirable that there should be some instructions afforded in 
the art of writing proper criticisms on the works of the 
pencil and brush; that is to say, not merely such empty 
common-places as- 
“ The Blind Beggar is perhaps the finest work of art in the 
whole room,” but real, deep, knowing-looking criticism, 
which will pass muster with the general public, and ad- 


‘So-and-so is a rising artist,” and | 


vance, or at least support, the character of the paper. Now, 


such instruction, we believe, we shall be able in some mea- | 


sure to present, by a sketch of the system of Tom Barker, 
as confessed to by himself. 


Tom was 4 tradesman in a provincial city, who chose to | 


support by his pen a certain specimen of the free and inde- 


pendant British press, called “ The——Herald.” He had 
been contented for many years to contribute letters on ne- 


| glected crossings and pavement-encumbering apple-women ; 


but when an exhibition of pictures was set up in his native 
town, he had at length risen to be a critic on works of art. 
The editor of the newspaper which he patronized looked 
constantly to him for a series of articles on the pictures ex- 


| hibited ; and, to do Tom justice, his criticisms were drawn 


up in a very imposing manner. Artists alternately capered 
with joy or were sunk in despair, according as the “ He- 
rald ” praised or condemned one of their productions. Tom’s 


criticisms became noted articles, and for years no one ven- 


| tured to dissent from his authority. Many of the leading 


artists were so sensible of the value of having Tom's good 
word, that they would occasionally send him bits and first 
drafts gratuitously, all of which he hung up in his parlor 


to let his ignorant neighbors know what a great man he 


was 

When any of them were particularly anxious to secure 
Tom’s approbation they would invite him to their studios, 
and consult him about the proper management of the sub- 
ject which they were handling; and it oftener than once 


| happened that he ruined their picture by taking up a brush, 


and in his cool way rubbing out a considerable group with 
which he professed to be displeased. Considering the emi- 
nence which this gentleman attained, it seems pretty clear 
that a full and particular exposition of the means by which 
he became a critic of pictures, will serve to illuminate those 
who have occasion to write on that subject without having 
given i any previous study. 

Tom gave a full account of his art as a picture-critic to 
a friend who had one day treated him to a remarkably good 
dinner. A sufficiency of champaign followed up by a com- 
petency of Burgundy, had opened his heart, or perhaps 
rather lulled asleep his caution, and he gave his confessions 


with an air which, it is to be feared, was not quite free of 


the spirit of boasting. “ How did I become a critic of pic- 
tures, say you ? why, I will tell you. The fact is, my dear 
fellow, I know little or nothing of art; and how could I? 
But I know something that is better; I know all the tech- 
nical terms which the artists employ. My first business was 
to pick these up; after that it was all smooth sailing. You 
may turn critic to-morrow if you only follow my plan. Look 
you,” said he, his bright eyes twinkling like stars, " if you 
would wish ever to be a critic, you must have your voca- 
bulary at your finger ends. I would have you begin witha 
few simples, such as breadth, depth, light, shade, cast, 
style, tone, energy, purity, outline, repose, unobtrusive, 
fore-shorten, and, above all, chiaro-oscuro—that is a term 
sure to tell. And then you must have your list of com- 


pounds—correct outline, admirably contrasted, felicity of 


expression, clear and transparent, dark and gloomy, skil- 
fully blended, grace and dignity, fineness of thought, har- 
mony of coloring, breadt!: of expression, sweetness of tint, 
easy and flowing pencil, exuberant foliage, admirable study, 


grand relief, splendor diffused, juxtaposition, boldness of 


fore-shortening, exquisite morceaux! And then, my boy,” 
he continued, whipping off a bumper with the rapidity of 
lightning—" And then, my boy, you must be prepared with 
your choice bits, such as—touched with inexpressible fire 
and spirit, great richness and vigorousness of coloring, de- 
lightful union of harmony, chiaro-oscuro wonderful and ef- 
fective, grand perspective beauty, nothing better conceived 
or more happily exe uted, grounds charmingly broken, co- 
lored with great sweetness, designed with infinite ease, 
grace, or anything—accustomed boldness of decision, fine 
receding of the objects—an elegance in the whole which 
perfectly conceals the poverty of—why, anything. And ob- 
serve, my dear boy, when you are preseated with a grand 
performance which you cannot urderstand, just conclude 

\ The 
auditor thought that the famous critic would have halted 
done yet. There were the requi- 


with—a degree of boldness bordering on temerity.” 


here; but no—he was pot 
site cuts and banters, such as—" faulty in expression, inju- 
diciously introduced, out of keeping, want of relief, slovenly 
production, offensively gaudy, careless of reputation, some- 
what awkward and constrained, not exempt from vice of 
mannerism, fore-shortening monstrous, an abortion, a paint- 
ed absurdity—a what ?” Finally, to crown all, a few of his 
sly rubs in the way of advice, only one of which is remem- 
bered, and that, probably, from its almost ridiculous affec- 
tation of expression. It was to this effect: “ This artist 


| might have even added to the perfection of this his chef- 


d’euvre, had he been a Jittle more sparing of his yellow! 


And now,” said Tom, flourishing his glass, “if you can 


| recollect but one half of this lecture, you may dub yourself 


a genuine critic to-morrow morning.” 
We leave the gentlemen of the press to fructify upon 


the hint Chambers 


There have been different and almost opposite styles of 
gallantry, and of acquiring the favor and love of the sex, at 
different periods. ‘ The lover in the reign of king Charles 
(says the author of the Life of Beau Nash) was solemn, 
majestic, and formal. He visited his mistress in state, lan- 
guished for the favor, kneeled when he toasted his goddess, 
walked with solemnity, performed the most trifling things 
with decorum, and even took snuff with a flourish. The 
beau of the latter part of Queen Anne’s reign was disgusted 
with sc much formality ; he was pert, smart and lively ; his 
billets-doux were written in a quite different style from that 
of his antiquated predecessor; he was ever laughing at his 
own ridiculous situation, till at last he persuaded the lady 
to become as ridiculous as himself. The beau of the third 
age, in which Nash died, was still more extraordinary than 
either; his whele secret in intrigue _onsisted in perfect in- 
difference. The only way to make love now, I have heard 
Nash say, was to take no manner of notice of the lady: 
which method was found the surest way to secure her af- 
fections.” What is the fashion of the present ace? Byron 
and others say, it is money—the unceremonious proffer of 
gold, or its equivalent: 

**Mammon wins its way, where seraphs might despair.” 
Devotedness, dress, refinement, accomplishments, litera- 
ture, talent, virtue, all are vain; it is wealth that conquers 
woman. So say the most experienced among the moderns. 
Is it true ? 


CONNUBIAL HOOKS AND EYES, 

Amelia Simcox, in a letter toa Western editor, unbosoms 
her wrongs as follows:—"I married Simcox eight years 
ago, at which time my gowns were fastened by eight hooks 
and eyes. Now, sir, you wi'l readily conceive that no 
woman can completely hook-and-eye herself. Whilst a 
spinster she obtains the aid of her sister, cousin, mother, 
or Betty the maid. When she becomes a married woman, 
the hook-and-eye duty naturally devolves upon the hus- 
For the first year of my marriage, Simcox, like an 
affectionate husband, hooked-and-eyed the whole eight: 
the second year he somewhat previously restricted his at- 
tention to seven; the third to six; the fourth to five; the 
fifth to four; and so on decreasing, until this morning—the 
anniversary of our eighth wedding-day—when you would 
have supposed him possessed by the dearest and fondest 
recollections, he dropped another hook-and-eye, intimating 
to me that for the term of his natural life he should restrict 
himself to one—the hook-and-eye at the top. As I know, 
Mr. Editor, you have a crowd of female readers, I thought 
it a duty I owed to my sex to warn them, through the me- 
dium of your columns, of the craftiness, and—I must say 
it—the selfishness of man.—They will, I hope, take warn- 
ing by my condition, and, ere they enter into matrimony, 
stipulate for a due performance of toilette attention on the 
part of their husbands. Whilst in our pride, we women 
remember that marriage has its bonds, let not the men for- 


band. 


cet that it has also its “J/ooks-and-E yes.” 
RATIONAL COMMONePLACE., 

Rational common-place is, ir the long run, that which 
pleases most. Wit keeps one too much on the alert to 
watch whether the shafts it launches attain their mark. 
Humor makes one nervous, lest it should degenerate into 
Xefined wisdom oppresses one with a sense of 


coarseness. 
inferiority. Originality is a pretension that renders one cri- 
tical. But plain, rational, common-sensical conversation, ut- 
tered by an agreeable girl, beside whom one is sitting in a 
comfortable cozy corner, Wraps one round with a conscious- 
ness of comfort and repose. One has no fear of being start- 
led—no dread of being quizzed—C'est une nourriture saine 
et abondante. 


ne rr weer eee 


UNLUCKY TRANSPOSITION, 


It is related of Godwin, that when writing the life of 
Chatham ne applied to his friends for anecdotes illustrative 
of the man. Faucett had been present at the delivery of 
he granting of general warrants, 


ble 


his celebrated speech ont 
and was much struck with the forci language used by 
the noble speaker in reference to a householders rights— 

" Every man’s house is his castle. Why ¢ Because it is sur- 
rounded by a moat or defended by a wall ? No—it may be 
a straw-built hut—the wind may whistle around it—the 
rain may enter it, but the king cannot.” He had retained it 
in his memory and gave it to Godwin verbatim, who, in 
making use of it in his volume, repeated it as follows :— 
"Every man’s house is his castle—the rain may enter it- 

the four winds of heaven may whistle around you—but the 


king cannot.” 
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AND THE FINE ARTS. 





ICED CHAMPAIGN. 

Dick gave Andy the necessary directions for icing the 
champaign, which he set apart, and pointed out most 
particularly to our hero, lest he should make a mistake, 
and perchance ice the port instead. 

After Edward and Dick had gone, Andy commenced 
operations according to orders. He brought a large tub up 
stairs containing rough ice, which excited Andy’s wonder, 
for he never had known till now that ice was preserved 
for and applied to such a use, for an ice-house did not hap- 
pen to be attached to any establishment in which he had 
served. 

"Well, this is the quarest thing I ever heerd of,” said 
Andy. “ Musha! what outlandish inventions the quolity 
has among them. They're not contint with wine, but they 
must have ice along with it—and in a tub, too! just like 
pigs! throth, it’s a dirty thrick, I think. Well, here goes!” 
said he; and Andy opened a bottle of champaign and 
poured it into the tub with the ice. “ How it fizzes!” said 
Andy. “ Faix, it’s almost as lively as the soda-wather that 
bothered me long ago. Well, I know more about things 
now—sure it’s wondherful how a man improves with prac- 
tice!” and another bottle of champaign was emptied into 
the tub as he spoke. Thus, with several such complacent 
comments upon his own proficiency, Andy poured half-a- 
dozen of champaign in the tub of ice, and remarked, when 
he had finished his work, that he thought it would be 
"mighty cowld on their stomachs.” 


* * * . * . . . * 


Dinner was announced by Andy, and with*good appetite 
soup and fish were soon despatched ; sherry followed asa 
matter of necessity. The second course appeared, and 
was not long under discussion when Dick called for the 
" champaign.” 

Andy began to drag the tub toward the table, and Dick 
impatient of delay, again called “ champaign.” 

“T’m bringin’ it to you, sir,” said Andy, tugging at the 
tub. 

" Hand it round the table,” said Dick. 

Andy tried to lift the tub “to hand it round the table,” 
but finding he could not manage it, he whispered Dick, “I 
can’t get it up, sir.” 

Dick, fancying Andy meant he had got a flask not ina 
sufficient state of effervescence to expel its own cork, whis- 
pered in return, “ Draw it, then.” 

"T was dhfewin’ it to you, sir, when you stopped me.” 
"Well, make haste with it,” said Dick 


"Misther Dawson, I'll trouble you for a small slice of 


the turkey,” said the colonel. 

"With pleasure, colonel; but first do me the honor to 
take champaign. Andy—champaign !” 

"Here it is, sir!” said Andy, who had drawn the tub 
close to Dick’s chair. 

" Where's the wine, sir?” said Dick, looking first at the 
tub and then at Andy. 

"There, sir,” said Andy, pointing down to the ice. “I 
put the wine into it, as you told me.” 

Dick looked again at the tub, and said, There is nota 
single bottle there—what do you mean, you stupid rascal ?” 

" To be sure, there’s no bottle there, sir. The bottles is 
all on the side-board, but every dhrop o° the wine is in the 
ice, as you towld me, sir; if you put your hand down into 
it, you'll feel it, sir.” 

The conversation man 
louder as it proceeded, attracted the attention of the whole 


between master and growing 
company, and those near the head of the table became ac- 
quainted as soon as Dick with the mistake Andy had made, 
and could not resist laughter; and as the cause of the mer- 
riment was told from man to man, and passed round the 
hoard. a roar of laughter uprose, not a jittle increased by 
Dick's look of vexation, which at length was forced to yield 
to the infectious merriment around him, and he laughed 
with the rest, and making a joke of the disappointment, 
which is the very best way of passing one off, he said that 
he had the honor of originating at his table a maguificent 
scale of hospitality ; for though he had heard of company 
heing entertained with a whole hogshead of claret, he was 
not aware of champaign being ever served in tubs before. 
The company were too determined to be merry to have 
their pleasantry put out of tune by so trifling a mishap, 
and it was generally voted that the joke was worth twice 
as much as the wine. Nevertheless, Dick could not help 


casting a reproachful look now and then at Andy, who 
had to run the gauntlet of many a joke cut at his expense 
while he waited upon the wags at dinner, and caught a 
lowly muttered anathema whenever he passed near Dick's 
chair. In short, master and man were both glad when the 


cloth was drawn and the party could be left to themselves. 
Samuel Lover. 


law was the art of cutting one’s throat with a pen.” 


EMPEROR NICHOLAS AND THE CONJURER. | 


The celebrated Bosco, some of whose conjuring feats are 
not less extraordinary than those of the wonder-working 
Dobler, recently created great surprise by a trick which he 
performed in the presence of the Emperor Nicholas and the 
imperial family of Russia. It was as follows: 

" Will your majesty,” said Bosco, addressing the Empe- 
ror, “ graciously permit me to guess your thoughts ?” 

The imperial assent being given, the conjurer requested 
the Emperor would look him steadfastly in the face. The 
request was complied with. then drew out his 
pocket-book and pencil and wrote some words on a slip of 
paper, which he folded up and presented to the Emperor, 
requesting his majesty not to look at it just then. Taking 
a pack of cards he proceeded to deal them one by one on the 
table, begging the Emperor would command him when to 
stop. After several had been dealt, the Emperor said, 
"Now stop.” Bosco stepped back a few paces trom the 
table and requested the Duke of Leuchtenberg to count the 
cards which had been dealt. There were nine 

" Was it your majesty’s will,” said Bosco, “ that I should 
stop at the ninth card? Did any circumstance induce your 
majesty to give me that command ?” 


Bosco 


“ None whatever.” 

"I did not draw the pack of cards towards me, as if hav- 
ing finished dealing ? or make any movement which could 
in any way induce your majesty to command me to stop ?” 

* Certainly not.” 

" Now, I beg your majesty will be pleased to read what 
is written on the slip of paper] presented to you a lew 
minutes ago.” 

The Emperor unfolded the paper and read, “ Your im- 
perial majesty will command me to stop when I have dealt 
out the ninth card.” 

CRAB AND SNAP SMITH. 

"Does Mr. Smith live here ¢” 

“Which Mr. Smith ?” There are many of that name in 
these parts.” 

" The man I want is a sour, crabbed chap, and they call 
him Crab Smith.” 

"O, the d—I, I ‘spose I’m the man.” 

This Crab Smith resided at one time in Fairhaven. He 
was always finding fault with something. 

The Medusa brought in a fine cargo of oil,” said]. " Yes,’ 
he would answer, “ but oil is low now.” At another time 
the Quamphegan arrived. I met Smith. “ Well,” said I, 
"oil is enormously high.” “ Yes,” said he, “ but the Quam- 
When the Medusa had 


and oil was high 


phegan has but 2,000 barrels.” 
again arrived she brought 2,500 barrels, 
I congratulated Mr. Smith. “ Ah,” said he, “if it were not 


for the five hundred barrels of wha/e oil we might have 
something.” 

Crab Smith had a brother in Hyannis, wh 
of the same kith and kin. They called him Snap Smith 


He was a man who kept the terrapin a year, expecting to 


was indeed 


hear it sing, under the impression that he had captured 
what he called a “turtle dove.” A neighbor of Snap had 
killed and dressed a hog. “If I had half of that,” said Snap 
*T should think myself well off.” 

The neighbor was a good soul, and he wished to see 
Snap easv once in his life, so he sent Snap half the hog. I 
met Snap a day or two after, as | was crossing over from 
the Port. "A valuable present,” said I,“ considering the 
hard times.” “I don’t know about that,” said he; come 
to cut it up, there was a dreadfu! little mess of it. If I'd 
had t’ other 


while.” 


half, too, it might a been somethin’ worth 


Boston Post 
STRUCK FIRST. 


THE CLOCK 


George the third was extremely punctual, and expected 
punctuality from every one in this respect. The late Lord 
H. was the most punctual person who attended on his 
majesty ; he never was a second beyond his time. He had 
an appointment one day with the king at Windsor, at 12 
o’clock ; on passing tae hall the clock struck twelve, on 
which his lordship, in a rage at being half a minute too 
late, raised his cane and broke the glass of the clock. The 
king reminded him that he was a little beyond his time, 
which he excused as well as he could. At the next audience 
the king, as he entered the room, exclaimed: “ Why, H. 
H.! how came you to strike the clock ?”’—" The clock 
struck first, your majesty.” The king laughed heartily at 
the grave manner in which Lord H. justified himself, the 
mock solemnity of the answer adding zest to the don mot. 


Lawstits.—A person once remarked, that “Going to 





| and veinlets 
|| nial well. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
THE WIFE. 
Sue clung to him with woman’s love, 
Like ivy to the oak, 
Whilst o'er his head, with crushing force, 
Earth’s chilling tempests broke. 
' Jooked cold to him, 


And blicht hung o’er his name, 


And when the worl 
She soothed his cares with woman's love, 


And bade him rise again. , 


When care had furrowed o'er his brow 
And clouded his young hours, 

She wove, amidst his crown of thorns, 
A wreath of love's own flowers. 


And never did that wreath decay, 





Or one bright fiow’ret wither, 
For woman's tears e’er nourished them, 
That they might bloom for ever 


‘Tis ever thus with woman's love, 
Trve till Life's storms have passed, 
And like the vine around the tree, 
It braves them to the last 


TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 


llowing anecdote of M. 
It is said of him that 
ut of temper: some persons, by means 


Madame Necker relates the fi 


Abauret, a philosopher of Geneva: 
he had never been « 
of his female servant, were determined to put this to the 
proof. The woman in question stated that she had been his 
servant for thirty years, and she protested that during that 
They promised 


her a sum of money if she would endeavor to make him 


ume she had never seen him in a passion. 


angry. She consented, and knowing he was particularly 
fond of having his bed well made, she on the day appointed 
make it. 
morning made the observation to her; she answered that 
she had forgotten it; he said nothing more, but on the 


same evening she again neglected to make the bed; the 


neglected t M. Abauret observed it, and the next 


same observation was made on the morrow by the philoso- 
pher, and she again made some such excuse in a cooler 
manner than before. On the third day he said to her, “ You 
have not yet made my bed; you have apparently come to 
some resolution on the subject, as you probably found it fa- 
tigued you. But after all it is of no great consequence, as I 
begin to accustom myself to it as it is.” She threw herself 
at his feet and avowed all to him. 
MATERNAL LOVE. 

Last among the characteristics of woman is that sweet, 
motherly love with which nature has gifted her; it is al- 
most independent of cold reason, and wholly removed from 
all selfish hope ¢ f reward. Not because it is lovely does the 
mother love her child, but because it is a living part of 
herself 
Therefore do her entrails yearn over his wailings; her 
her blood flows more softly 
through her veins when the breast at which he drinks 
knits him to her. In every uncorrupted nation of the earth 
Climate, which changes every 
thing else, changes not that. It is only the most corrupting 
forms of society which have power gradually to make lux- 


the child of her heart, a fraction of her own nature. 


heart beats quicker at his joy; 


this feeling is the same 


urious vice sweeter than the tender cares and toils of ma- 
ternal love the climate affords ao 
food fit for infants, the mother nourishes her child up to the 
e endures from him all 
the nascent indications of the rude and domineering spirit 

f manhood with indulgent, all-forgiving patience. The ne- 
gress isarmed with more than manly strength when her 
child is attacked by savage beasts. We read with astonish- 
ed admiration the examples of her matchless courage and 
contempt of danger. But if death robs that tender mother, 
whom we are pleased to call a savage, of her best comfort, 


In Greenland, where 


third or fourth year of his life. 8S! 


the charm and the care of her existence, where is the heart 
Read the lament of 
the Nadowessee woman on the loss of her husband and 
her infant son. The feeling which it breathes is beyond all 
Herder 


of man that can concei: 2 her sorrow ? 


expression. 


GOooD WORKS. 

Beautiful it is to see and understand that no worth, 
known or unknown, can die, even in this earth. The work 
an unknown good man has done is like a vein of water 
flowing hidden under ground, secretly making the ground 
green; it flows and flows, it joins itself with other veins 
one day it will start forth as a visible peren- 

Carlyle 
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For the New-York Mirror. 
GOOD NIGHT. 
ADDRESSED TO MISS C. C. ON LEAVING MRS. N.'s BALL 


BY THOMAS TOBIAS TODD 


Tue clock has struck one! 
The music is done, 
The guests are all taking to flight, 
The dancing is o’er, 
Your coach at the door, 
Alas! I must bid you " good night.” 


I would we might stay 
Till the “ orb of day,” 
His jolly red face should uuveil, 
Delightful ’twould be 
His bright rays to see, 
Ere bidding our kind hosts farewell 


But ah! we can’t wait, 
The sun rises too late, 
Your bright eyes must shine in his place, 
Pray lend me their light, 
For dark is the night, 
The moon spitefully hiding her face. 
The pavements with nice, 
Soft, wet, slushy ice, 
A foot or two deep are smoothed o’er ; 
And the rain pours down, 
In buecketfuls, on 
What was bad enough walking before. 
So walking, you see, 
W on’t be safe for me, 
Unless your bright eyes you will lend me ; 
Or at least one spare ray 
To light my lone way 
Wherever Fate pleases to send me. 
But dancing is o'er, 
Your coach at the door, 
The waiter stands by with the light; 
So, alas! ’tis my lot, 
Though I'd much rather not, 
To bid you, bright-eyed one, “ good night! 
— 
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ORIGINAL NOVELLET TES. 


LOVE AND LAW. 


CHAPTER VII.-—-THE RETURN 


’ 


In the beautiful bay scuth of Manhattan Island a light 
vessel, with the white spray dashing up around her bows, 
was steadily keeping her course towards the city. As she 
neared it, and as her deck became visible to those on shore, 
it could be perceived that many people were crowding 
around her forecastle, all anxiously gazing upon the island 
city, which their hopes had taught them to believe was the 
very acme of prosperity and felicity. Nearer and still nearer 
she came, until, sweeping round to the wind, her sails flap 
and the ropes rattle as they descend, while the heavy an- 
chor drops from its place, and then hurrying from side to 
side in all the bustle of eager expectation, the anxious 
emigrants impatiently wait until the time arrives at which 
they can be put ashore. 

Far from this busy scene, 
man stood on the stern of the vessel in apparent calmness, 
with his eyes fixed upon the shore; and yet, although his 
brow seemed so calm, his earnest and steadfast gaze indi- 


‘ 


and apart by himself, a young 


cated something more than mere curiosity; either he was 
a stranger as well as the rest, and dared not indulge in the 
eager hopes that filled the mind of the crowd, or there was 
something there of absorbing interest that thus drew such 
deep attention. As he stood, an old man appeared upon 
the cabin steps, and when they joined each other, and 
looked and pointed towards the city, it became evident 
that they were not strangers to the place. How different 
those two, the one in all the pride of manhood, almost of 
youth, dignified, stern, and even severe; the cther, though 
the wrinkles of age had wrought deep furrows on his fea- 
tures, laughing and gay, like one of thosé happy men who 
seem to scorn the petty grievances of life, and who are al- 
ways merry and joyous even in the midst of care. Yet had 
he a heart and soul which would do honor to a more pro- 
mising exterior. Three years ago, when that young man 
was friendless, penniless and homeless, he had taken him 
to his own house, had given him the means of support, 
and, step by step, had led him on until he had raised him 


to the piace to which his talents and integrity entitled him. 
That young man was Robert Tucker, who, in the days of 
his adversity, in the time when not one hand was near to 
guide and direct him; in that hour of trial, when, deserted 
by his natural father, and worn down by sickness and de- 
pression of spirits, had found in M. D’Aumont (who now 
stood beside him) a true and disinterested friend. Then, 
when he had wandered forth alone in the world, this old 
man had raised him to the station he now occupied, had 
shared with him his business, and now regarded him with 
all the affection of a son. How changed since the last time 
he had looked upon the scene before him, since the last 
time he had parted from his own father, and from her 
whom he regarded with such an intensity of love ; and still 
that love with the same power burned within him. Then 
why return and again come within its dangerous influence ? 
Not to place himself under its dominion, nor to tread once 
more the same fearful path, but to be a guardian, a sup- 
porter to his sister, to share with her the blessings that 
Providence had bestowed upon him, and perchance to ren- 
der to his father what had been refused to him as Azs child. 
Yet he knew not if they required it, for he had heard 
nothing from them siuce his departure; far away to the 
South, he had given himself up to the pursuits in which 
he found himself engaged, joyfully discovering that his 
mind was not incompetent to the affairs of life, nor weak 
and imbecile as he had been taught to believe; and when, 
after years of success, his benefactor proposed a voyage, in 
which commercial business might be combined with plea- 
sure, to Europe and thence to our city, could he come so 
near to those whom nature’s ties had bound to him and be 
uninformed of their state and welfare ? 

And how, during this lapse of time, and while his son 
thus prospered, fared his father and his beautiful sister; and 
were the schemes of McArdle, the confidential clerk, as 
successful as he had anticipated; and was Mary by this 
ime his wife, urged on, as she had been, by her father’s 
repeated solicitations and by his dread of poverty ? Let us 
follow the steps of the son and see. 


Leaving the vessel, Robert landed at Whitehail and di- 


rectly took the 
stood the house, and it looked the same as ever; and his heart 


way to his father’s former residence. There 


beat high as he ascended the steps and stood before the 
To his summons and inquiry the answer was, they 


knew no such What then was to be done? 


door. 
person. The 
city directory—no such name appeared. He thought of per- 
sons with whom they had been intimate; and they were 
few indeed, and their residence far away in the upper part 
of the city. 

McArdle, with whom at one time his father had been so 


Asa last resource he thought of Welden and 


friendly and had spoken so highly of, and that it might be 
possible they could give him the information he desired. 
He hurried towards their office. There sat McArdle in the 
same place and in the same situation as formerly; as self- 
possessed, as self-important as ever. 

" Sit down, sir, if you please, Mr. Welden will be disen- 
gaced in a moment,” replied McArdle, with the utmost 
politeness, to his hurried inquiry. 

“ Perhaps you can give me the information I require; I 


wish to ascertain the residence of Mr. Tucker, Nehemiah 
Tucker; he was once a client of yours, I believe ?” 
"Mr. Tucker He had a daughter. Oh, I 


beg pardon, you were not acquainted with him, perhaps.” 


* The same man. Do you know where he resides ?” 


~ah, yes, sir. 


"He had a son, a Jittl a little non compos mentis, I 
believe.” 
"Can you give me the information, sir?” answered Ro- 


bert, with difficulty concealing the indignation that, if be- 
} 


traved, might prevent him from gaining his object. 
; f him he 
(now Grove,) that, how- 


Ah! yes; let me see, the last ume I heard « 


resided in- in Burrowes-street, 
ever, was a long time after the fi. fa. was issued, and pro- 
bably he is there yet.” 

"Do you know the number?” replied Robert, im- 
patiently. 

"T can find it, sir. 
make the endorsement upon the fi. fa. before giving it to 
You have an account against him, I suppose, 
enccurage- 


I set it down carefully that I might 


the sheriff. 
and I am sorry that we cannot give you any 
ment in the collection of it; however, if you will leave it 
we will do the best we can for you.” 

Robert struggled hard to maintain his c ymposure while 
McArdle continued his volubility, and partly to give a turn 
to the conversation, but more from his anxiety to learn 
something of Mary, he interrupted him. 

‘You say he had a daughter, where is she ?” 

McArdle looked at him for a moment, and then, as if 
suddenly recollecting himself, he spoke out hastily 

* She 


she is marned and gone to the South.” 
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The clerk watched his countenance as he spoke, and one 
who was acquainted with his character could have per- 
ceived a very quiet and triumphant smile which momen- 
tarily crossed his features as he beheld the look of disap- 
pointment which the other could not entirely conceal. This, 
however, was not noticed by Robert, who was too much 
occupied with his own thoughts to pay any attention to him, 
and having taken the number rose, and thanking Mc Ardle for 
the information, left the office. Proceeding according to the 
direction he had received, after a long walk he came to the 
street of which he was in search, and following the num- 
bers he soon discovered the house. It was a low, dismal- 
looking place, very different from the dwelling at which he 
had last parted with his father. He surveyed it curiously 
as he approached. On the lower story the shutters were 
closed, and from appearances one would suppose that part 
of the house to be uninhabited. He stood upon the steps 
and knocked. Contrary to his expectations, he heard a light 
step coming towards the door. How his heart throbbed as 
he listened—as he heard the turning of the key, uncertain 
as to whether he had at last succeeded in finding those 
whom he sought. The door opened—Robert involuntarily 
started—his pulse beat more quickly, and —— 

“ Mary!” escaped from his lips, and even as the word 
hung upon his breath he clasped her in his arms and press- 
ed her to his breast. 

" Dearest sister !” 

“Dear Robert !” 

ER V 


illl.—THE CONCLUSION. 


How well she had remembered his last words, spoken 
almost in the delirium of fever, “ Do not call me brother,” 
and how forcibly her expression recalled it to his mind. He 
looked in her face; she was pale and appeared careworn, 
and the marks of recent tears were in her eyes. 

* Our father, Mary, where is he ?” 

" Speak low and come with me; I have just left his bed- 
side.” He fol 
fronted on the street, and was about to enter the inner one 


lowed her, passing through the room which 
when she suddenly checked him. “Stay,” she said, “ you 
know not how ill he has been, and to see you so abruptly 
may have an injurious effect. Let me, therefore, first pre- 
pare his mind to meet you, and then there will be no 
d ince "bad 

Mary disappeared through the door as she spoke, and 
Robert looked around him, and by the dim light admitted 
throuczh the crevices of the closed shutters he could easils 
perceive that they were in poverty. He thought of what 
MeArd] ] 
saw at once it was a hase fabrication, contrived to mislead 


e had said in relation to Mary being married, and 
or annoy him, and, though his heart condemned him for 
the feeling, he could not but experience pleasure in finding 
that it was not so. The door softly opened and he entered 
the room in which now lay that father who had, by his un- 
kindness and persecution, forced him from a home to which 
the laws of nature entitled him, and who, perhaps, was 
now suffering for his injustice under the decree of an all- 
As he approached him 
he was struck with the expression of agony and anguish 
He sto 


sick man made a vain eflort to speak ; his lips moved, but 


seeing and over-ruling Providence 


that overspread his features. d by his side, and the 
no distinct sound proceeded from them. He raised his hand 
and laid it upon his son’s arm, as if to detain him. The lat- 
ter drew a seat toward the bed and sat down, while the 
dim and glassy eyes of his father continued fixed upon him 
For a few moments he was still, and his breathing came 
mentary calmness betrayed 


more regularly, while the m 


more visibly the deadly paleness of his countenance. 


When the 


with more force, and he lay writhing and dist 


violence, the agony of his disease returned 
rted with 
pain, what a meeting after such a separation, and how just 
the punishment that the Almighty had thus brought upon 
him! It would be well if by such sufferings his sin could 
be expiated and forgiven, it would be well for him if the 
stain upon his eternal soul could be so easily washed out ; 
f 


then might he with more confidence approach the tribunal 


of Omnipotence. Thus he continued, hour after hour, dur- 
ing the whole of that long nis towards morniug he he- 
came a little more easy, and at last succeeded in address- 


ing his son. His first words were, “ Forgive me.” The tears 
started in Robert's eyes as he heard that voice, so different 
in expression from what it had ever before sounded to him, 
he leaned down 
Ilis 


and urging him not to think of the past, 


his head towards him and encouraged him to speak. 
father continued in broken sentences 


] hat e been 


your wile —: 


“Tam dying——-dear son, me 
unjust; bless her, take ca her— 


her be your wile——one ts t no, no, she is not your 
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ae 
sister——and yet she has loved me, been kind to me 
Love her, bless her: she knows all——Oh! my soul, my 
soul——-unforgiven, I die——I die——”’ 

The dread crisis was fast, very fast approaching. Even 
the few sentences he had already uttered were but the last 
efforts of a dying man—that mysterious energy which so 
often comes just as the soul is about to bid farewell to its 
decaying tenement. 

So died Nehemiah Tucker, the complainant in the chan- 
cery suit. * * >. * . >. . . . . + . al al 

Not many months after this a private marriage was ce- 
lebrated not far from the scene which had witnessed the 
death of Robert's father. The bride was the beautiful 
Mary, now even more beautiful than ever, though yet pale, 
and with that very slight expression of melancholy upon 
her countenance that sometimes renders lovely woman 
still more lovely. Weeks before the death of him whom 
she had watched over and cared for, even the same as if 
he had been her own father and the kindest of parents, he 
had revealed to her the history of her childhood and birth. 
He had explained to her the wild whim which had induced 
him to claim her as his own child, caused by his disap- 
poiutment in finding his son (as he thought) gifted with 
less talent or mind than other men, (how great his mis- 
take!) and Mary then looked back with surprise at the 
moments in Which Ae had revealed to her the feelings of 
his heart, and wished for the time when she might tell 
him that his love was no longer forbidden. 

She was about to be united to him whom she had known 
as a brother,*but hardly learned to regard as such, for the 
brief space of two years, the period that had elapsed be- 
ise of him whom 


tween the time she first came to the h 
she had supposed to be her father, until the time of the de- 
parture of Robert; and young as she then was, she had re- 
garded him with a feeling of love that she understood not 
until their separation, and it was, therefore, with the more 
joy that she could confirm what had been revealed to her 
by Ars father, and now receive him as her husband. 

It was not long before he, his beautiful wife, and his 
benefactor, M. D’Aumont, were on their way to the South; 
but often during our summer months Mary and her hus- 
band may be seen happy as ever, even more so as they 


grow older, among friends in our city, to whom their his- 


tory has become familiar, and whose esteem is heightened 
by the fact that, though blessed with riches, honors and 
prosperity, they both retain that unaffected simplicity of 
manners which had ever been characteristic of them. 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD MAID. 


You will probably scarcely believe me, my dear nieces, 
when I tell you that twenty years ago I was the acknow- 
ledged beauty of B——. I was an only daughter, and had 
but one brother, who was much older than myself. and 
was married aud settled in Philadelphia. My father was 
an extensive planter, and we lived in princely maguifi- 
cence. Mv gentle mother worshipped her daughter too 
well to oppose any of her whiins, and from childhood ] 
had always been accustomed to unchecked command. As 
I grew up I gave the promise of exceeding beauty, which 
at eighteen was more than realized. Changed as I now 
am, I can recall those days without fearing the charge of 
vanity; and were I to draw my own portrait, as I have 
heard it from the lips of others, you would see how in- 
sufficient is the most perfect beauty to ensure happiness, 
and how little value is to be placed upon a gift which so 
soon passes away and leaves scarcely a vestige behind. Of 
course ] wasa belle; my own beauty , ASSISIE ] I \ my father’s 
wealth, placed me on the pedestal of fashion, where for 
three years I received undivided incense from the wor- 
shippers of the idols of loveliness and wealth. Devoted ad- 
mirers I had by scores, but many, I knew, knelt at my 
shrive but in obedience to fashion, or to serve the golden 
god. Such were beneath my contempt, but others there 
were who loved me, as only men love who lavish all their 
early affections upon ove object, and finding them unheeded, 
return to the world stripped f all the = music of life,” and 
plunge into the vortex of action to escape from the memory 
of chilling disappointment. One there was, voung and en- 
thusiastic, who was soon overpowered by my surpassing 
beauty and the thraldorm in which at w ill I kept all around 
me. I had long marked his passion—for what woman can- 
not tell when she is be!oved? and I determined that he 
uld love me still more deeply. I drew him on till he 
worshipped the very ground on which I stood; 
f mine was bliss to him, and that young heart, in all its 


one smile 


. 


freshness, was wholly mine. But loved him not—I was a 


j 


mere coquette—and when at last he found words where- 
with to express the fulness of his heart, I seemed amazed 
to hear them from his lips, and told him he was too young 
to think of love. The arrow was too surely winged, and he 
was soon laid in an early grave. To say that | did not feel 
a pang of sorrow for one so young and beautiful would be 
untrue, but in the renewed homage offered me the remem- 
brance faded away and left me selfish and heartless as be- 
Then came one whose early years had been spent 
in pursuit of fame. He, the man"@h power and intellect, 
bowed and seemed a very child when immy presence; J 
fed his flame awhile and then left him and all the wealth 


fore. 


t 


of his deep devotion for an hour’s amusement with a new 
worshipper. The man of mind became a misanthrope, and 
since that day never speaks of woman but with bitter 
tongue and railing jest. Many others could I recount who 
worshipped deeply and devotedly as they, but 1 scorned 
them all, and reached the age of twenty without feeling a 
siugle emotion of love towards any who had so lavished it 
upon me. The winter following my twentieth birth-day a 
stranger arrived, and when my eye first rested upon him, 
such admiration as I had never felt before was excited 
within me. That high, dark, 
thoughtful eye, and that calm, abstracted air, which made 


intellectual brow, that 


him appear as though he moved in a world of his own 


creation, were such as I had never before seen. He alone 
of all the frequenters of the gay salons of B . bowed not 
before me, and though he was of course presented, he 


offered me merely the common salutations of civility. Per- 





haps his very indifference piqued me, but certain it was | 


becoming more and more 


v other acquaintance, 


found myself interested in Al- 
fred D 
and | 


ture. Every fascination and alluremeut which I had found 


; still he treated me as ar 


yes, I Joved him with all the fiery ardor of my na- 


so irresistible with others I tried upon him, but he never 


appeared to think I engeavored to attract his attention 
, 


more than that of the mulutude. At last | could bear itn 


longer, and one evening, at a party given by my parents, | 


contrived to detain him ull after the departure of all the 


guests, and then, by insinuations too plain to be misunder- 


stood, I disclosed to him his power over my heart! Calmly, 
though sadly and tenderly, as an angel would reprove an 
erring mortal, he told me that he had long been engaged 
to the fair sister of a dear friend, and on his return to his 
native city he was to have his happiness perfected by iwar- 


riace. Asa friend he begged me always to consider hun 


and to forget my passing fancy in the adoraty 
As the door closed upon him I fell 


n which | 
constantly received. 


heavily on the floor in a fainting-fit, and I was carried to 


mv roomin a burning fever. Many long weeks and months 


passed ere I arose from my bed of sickness; but I left it, I 
ter. The terrible retribution which | 


h pe, wiser and bet 
» hope 


for the best 


had received fur my heartlessness left me nou 
for on earth, and I was led to see that all wa 

The brightness of my beauty had fled, and I left the gay 
world and devoted mvself to soothing the declining vears 
of my parents. Upon their death I accepted the invitation 
of my brother, who was then a widower with two daugh- 
ters in early child!iood, to bestow on them a mother’s care. 
I have watched over your expanding minds, you well know 


how carefully ; and now, as you enter ihe great whirlpool of 


society, profit by the warning example of your aunt, and 
never despise the homage of a truc and faithful heart, for, 
believe me, sincere love isa plant of too rare and tender 
crowth lightly to be blasted. . ‘ 

Remsen: sate an See. cea RT 8 ED RS > RS 


HUMORIST. 


THE 


HoT AND COLD WONDERS. 


As the party became more convivial the mirth began 
lrew out Moriarty on 


the subject of his services, that the mock colonel might 


assume a broader form. Tom Durfy ¢ 
throw every new achievement into the shade; and this he 
did in the most barefaced manner, but mixing so much of 
probability with this audacious fiction, that those who were 
10t up to the joke only supposed him to be @ very great ro- 
vancer: while those friends who were in Loftus’ confi- 
dence exhibited a most capacious stomach for the marvel- 
lous, and backed up his lies with a ready credence. If Mo- 
riarty told some fearful incident of a tiger hunt, the 
colonel capped it with something more wonderful, of 
slaughtering lions in a wholesale way, like rabbits. When 
Moriarty expatiated on the intensity of tropical heat, the 
colonel would upset him with something more appalling. 

" Now, sir,” said Lofwws, “let me ask you what is the 
greatest amount of heat you bave ever experienced—I say 
erperienced, not heard of—for that goes for nothing. I al- 


ways speak from experience.” 


“ Well, sir!” said Moriarty, “I have known it to be so 
hot in India that I have had a hole dug in the ground un- 


der my tent and sat in it, and put a table standing over the 

| héle to try and guard me from the intolerable fervor of the 

f eastern sun, and even then 1 was hot. What do you say to 

that, colonel ?” asked Moriarty 

Have you ever been in the West Indies ?” inquired 
Loftus 

" Never *said Moriarty, w i) 


Sion, was directly at he el’s” 


triumphantly. 


entrapped into this admis- 


merecy—and the colo- 


nel launched out fearlessly 


Phen, my good sir, you know nothing of heat. Lhave 


seen in the West Indies an umbrella burned over a man’s 
head.” 

Wonderful '” cried Loftus’ backers 

lis strange, sir,” said Moriarty, “ that we have never 
seen that mentioned by any writer.” 

Lasily accounted for, sir,” said Loftus. "Tis so common 


a circumstance that it ceases to be worthy ol observation. 


An author writing of this country might as well remar! 
that apple-women are to be seen sitting at the corners of 
but there are two things, 
rather remarkable. 


(even for that climate) I was on 


the streets. That's nothing, sir; 
of which I have personal knowledge, 
One day of intense heat 


a visit at the plantation of a friend of mine, and it was so 


out-o’-the-way scorch that our lips were like cinders, 
and were obliged to have black slaves pouring sangarec 
down our throats by gallons—I don’t hesitate to say gal- 
lons—and wet ght we could not have survived through 


the day ; but what could we think of our sufferings when 


we heard of several negt who had gone to sleep under 


the shade { some cor rhul tree having been scalded to 
death.’ 
Scalded ! uid | frien burnt 1 mean 
, scalded; and do you think?) The intensity of 
the heat had cracked the cocoa-nuts, and the boiling milk 


inside dropped down and produced the fatal result. The 


t 
a remarkable accident 


same day oecurred at the battery 


the French were hovering round the island at the time, 
being a timid man, ordered the 


and the governor, TuUNS to 


be always kept loaded 
"| never heard cl a thing wm a battery in my life, 
i aid ria 
Nor | either,” said Loftus till then.” 
What was the rovern name, sir?” inquired Mo- 
riarty, pursuing his train of doubt 


‘You must excuse me, captain, from naming him,” said 


after utious/y saying he was 
Hear, hear!” fall the trends 
But to pursue my story, sir; the guns were loaded, and 
with the intensity of the heat went off, one after another 
and quite ridd ne of his majestv's frigates that was ly- 
ing in the harbor 
That's one of the most difficult riddles toe mprehend 

I ever heard,” said Moriarty 

" The frigate answered the riddle with her guns, I pro- 
mise you.” 

“What!” exclaimed Moriarty ire on the fort of her 
own king ?” 
" There’s an honest principle ainong sailors, sir, to return 


fire under all circumstances, wherever it comes from 


friend or foe. Fire, of which they know the value so well, 
they wont I 
And what was the nsequence ?” said Moriarty 

broadside ever delivered 
the ports of a British frigate; not a single house or 
juman being was injured—the day was so hot that ever 
entinel had sunk on the ground in utter exhaustion—the 
the only loss of life which 


} } 


whole | pulation were asicep , 


which belonged tu the 


occurred was that of a blue macaw, 
commandant’s daughter 

"Where was the macaw, may 
Moriarty, cross-questioning the colonel in the spirit of a 


I beg to know 2?” said 


counsel for the defence on a capital indictment. 
In the drawing-room window, si 
Then surely the ball must have done some damage to 


the house ¢ 
Not the least, sir,” said Loftus, sipping his wine. 
Surely, colonel '’ returned Moriarty, warming, “ the 


ball could not have killed the macaw without injuring the 


house ?” 
"My dear sir,” said Tom, 
I saw the macaw was killed; but 


"T did not say that the da// 


killed the macaw ; 
that was in consequt nee ot a splinter from an tpaule ment 
of the south-east angle of the fort which the shot struck, 


} 


and glanced off harmless!) the casuaty of the 


except! 


macaw.” 
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Every one was amused by the outrageous romancing of 
the colonel but Moriarty, who looked rather disgusted, be- 
cause he could not edge in a word of his own at all; he 
gave up the thing now in despair, for the colonel had it all 
his own way, like the bull in the china-shop—the more 
startling the bouncers he told the more successful were bis 
anecdotes, and he kept pouring them out with the most 
astounding rapidity ; and though all voted him the greatest 
liar they ever met, none suspected he was not a military 
man. 

Dick wanted Edward O’Connor, who sat beside him, to 
sing; but Edward whispered, “ For heaven's sake, don’t 
stop the flow of lava from that mighty irruption of lies 
he’s a perfect Vesuvius of mendacity. You'll never meet 
his like again, so make the most of him while you have 
him. said Edward to the colonel, “have you 
ever been in any of the cold climates? I am induced to ask 


Pray, sir,” 


you, from the very wonderful anecdotes you have told of 
the hot ones.” 

" Bless you, sir, I know every corner about the north 
pole.” 

"In which of the expeditions, may I ask, were you en- 
gaged ?” inquired Moriarty. 

"In none of them, sir. We knocked up a little amateur 
party, | and a few curious friends, and certainly we wit- 
nessed wonders. You talk here of a sharp world; but the 
wind is so sharp there that it cut off our beards and whis- 
kers. Boreas is a great barber, sir, with his north pole for 
a sign. Then as for frost! I could tell you such incredible 
things of its intensity ; our butter, for instance, was as hard 
as a rock; we were obliged to knock it off with a chisel 
and hammer, like a mason at a piece of granite, and it was 
necessary to be careful of your eyes at breakfast, the splin- 
ters used to fly about so; indeed one of the party did lose 
the use of his eye from a butter splinter. 
* But the oddest thing of aH was to watch two men 
talking to each other; you could observe the words as they 
came out of their mouths suddenly frozen and dropping 
down in little pellets of ice at their feet, so that, after a 
leng conversation, you might see a man standing up to his 
knees in his own e! 

They all roared with laughter at this last touch of the 


quence.” 


marvellous, but Loftus preserved his gravity. 
* T don’t wonder, gentlemen, at your not receiving that 
as truth—lI told you ’twas incredible—in short, that is the 
reason I have resisted all temptations to publish. Murray, 
Longmans, Colburn, Bentley, att the publishers have of- 
fered me unlimited terms, but I have always refused; not 
that Lama rich man, which makes the temptation of the 
thonsauds i might realize the harder to withstand ; ’tis not 
nat the gold is not precious to me, but there is something 


dearer to me than gold 
’ 


it is my character for veracity, 


gentlemen! and therefore, as I am convinced the public 
would not believe the wonders | have witnessed, I confine 
social circle. 


the recital of my adventures to the 


Samuel Lover 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


EFFECTS OF FROST IN RUSSIA, 
Tue sledges with oxen, calves, and goats, have the most 


extraordinary appearance. These animals are brought to 


market perfectly frozen. Of course they are suffered to | 


freeze in an extended posture, because in this state they 
are most manageable. There stand the tall figures of the 
oxen, like blood-stained ghosts lifting up their long horns 
around the sides of the sledge; while the goats, looking 
exactly as if they were alive, only with faint, glazing, and 
frozen eyes, stand threateningly opposite to one another. 
Every part is hard as stone. The carcasses are cut up like 
trunks of trees, with axe and saw. The Russians are par- 


ticularly fond of the sucking pig; and whole trains of , 


sledges, laden with infant swine, come to the market. The 
little starvelings, strung together like thrushes, are sold by 
the dozen ; and the long-legged mothers keep watch over 
them around the sledge. 

The anatomy of the Russian butcher is a very simple 
science ; for as every part, flesh and bone, is alike hard, 
they have no occasion to pay regard to the natural divisions 
of the joints. With the saw they cut up hogs into a num- 
ber of steaks, an inch or two inches thick, as we do a rump 
of beef. The flesh splits and shivers during the operation 
like wood ; and the little beggar wenches are very busy 
picking up the animal saw-dust out of the snow. You do 
not ask for a steak, a chop, a joint; but for a slice, a block, 
a lump, a splinter of meat. 

The same is the case with fish. They, too, are as if cut 
out of marble and wood. Those of the diminutive species, 


1! 


geon, every inch of which was once so lithe and supple, 
are now stiffened as if by magic. To protect them from 


| warmth, in case of a sudden thaw—for thawing would 


| essentially deteriorate their flavor—they are covered with 


again. If this won't cure you nothing will.” 





snow and lumps of ice, in which they lie cool enough. It 
is not uncommon for the whole cargo to be frozen into one 
mass, so that crowbars and pincers are required to cet at 
individual fish. Khol's Russia and the Russians 
o 


HOW TO GO TO SLEFP. 


“Let him (th> patient) turn on his right side, place his 
head comfortably on the pillow, so that it exactly occupies 
the angle a line drawn from the head to the shoulder 
would form, and then slightly closing his lips, take rather 
a full inspiration, breathing as much as he possibly can 
through the nastrils. This, however, is not absolutely ne- 
cessary, as some persons breathe always through their 
mouths during sleep, and rest as sound as those who do not. 
Having taken a full inspiration, the lungs are then to be 
left to their own action; that is, the respiration is neither 
to be accelerated nor retarded. The attention must now be 
fixed upon the action in which the patient is engaged. He 
must depict to himself that he sees the breath passing from 
his nostrils in a continuous stream; and the very instant 
that he brings his mind to conceive this apart from all other 
ideas, consciousness and memory depart, imagination slum- 
bers, fancy becomes dormant, though subdued, the seatient 
faculties lose their susceptibility, the vital or ganglionic 
system assumes the sovereignty, and he no longer wakes, 
but sleeps.” 

Notwithstanding a friend of ours wrote the history of a 
lady who could not sleep, Dr. Binns avers that the absence 
of sleep cannot be long sustained. “ Damiens slept on his 
rack, Luke in his iron crown, and a battalion of infantry 
has been known to slumber upon a march!” In the heat of 
the battle of the Nile some boys fell asleep on the deck ; 
poor factory children, when asleep from sheer weariness, 
will continue to move their litde hands and fingers as if at 
work, even when the machines have stopped. ‘ Massa call 
you,” said a negro to his comrade, who had fallen asleep 
near him. 


"Sleep hab no massa,” replied the weary boy. 


AN UNEATABLE POT POURRI. 


Talking of odds and ends, and dilapidated pawnbroker- 
shops, who has ever seen the treasury of prisoners’ relics 
in a police-office 2? Whenever a criminal is taken all the 
suspicious articles found upon his person are given in 
charge of the police, and if he proves himself innocent 
they are promptly returned; but if he fails in doing that, 
they are sold at public auction and the proceeds appropri- 
ated by the State. Yesterday one of these precious sanctu- 
aries was opened to our inspection, and so delectable a con- 
gregation of odds and ends never before met our view. 
Bowie-knives, pistols, keys, colts, iron bars, sword-canes, 
dirks, breast-pins, watches, chains, seals, money, jewelry 
of all kinds, counterfeit bank-notes, sardine boxes, pocket- 
books, gold and silver pencils, empty purses, lucifer matches, 
and every thing else to be thought of or mentioned, met 
our sight. Here was an cld wooden comb, wrapped up in 
the forged free-papers of a negro in a chain-gang, and there 
dirty pocket-handkerchief. 
Here a marriage-certificate without the parson’s name, 


a rusty dagger enveloped in a 


folded in an advertisement of Stillman’s sarsaparilla, and 
there the end of a silver candlestick filled with steel pens. 
ink, and a 
surgical-instrument case had a small augur and a pick-lock 
in it. A silk purse was filled up to the neck with counter- 
feit half-dollars, and a wallet with Brandon Bank money. 
A long stiletto, with the motto “ Hont soit qui mal y pense,” 
and a Red River toothpick, with "sharper than a serpent's 
tooth” on the handle, lay side by side, like two sweet twins 
in death. These, together with interesting gages d'amour, 


A bottle labelled “ poison” was filled with red 


of every description, washerwomen’s bills, diamond rings, 
dirty ball-tickets, old newspapers and corkscrews, are some 
of the things to be seen in this lock-up sanctum sanctorum 
of the police-office. New Orleans Tropic 
Remepy ror THE Toornacur.—We clip the following 
valuable recipe from an ancient book of medicine. It reads 
as if it might answer:—" Get a large kettle of water—let 
it come to a boil, then put your head into it and Jet it sim- 
mer for precisely half an hour; take out your head and 
shake all your teeth into a heap; pick out the decayed ones 
and throw them away. The sound ones you can put back 


| like the snath:, are brought in sacks; and they are put into | 
| the scales with shovels. The large pike, salmon, and stur- 





: — 
CATALANI’S VISIT TO A MURDERESS. 
This famed singer was permitted to see, under sentence 
of death in Germany, a young woman, a sick nurse, con- 
victed of above sixty murders! The desire to see this ob- 
ject pursued her; and finding herself one day seated at a 
dinner party next the supreme judge of the court in which 
the woman had been tried, she once more stated her wish. 
The venerable magistrate replied that he was extremely 
sorry to say that it was impossible to comply with it. The 
charming petitioner was silenced for a minute or two, and 
then it was with her own well-favored smile that she re. 
lated it, and she began to revolve in her mind what she 
could do or say that might be most likely to shake the 
resolution of the recusant judge. “ Je vous chanterai une 
jolie petite canzonette,” she replied in a whisper. An Or. 
pheus may have power on this side the Styx as well as on 
the cther. A day and hour were fixed before the party se. 
parated, when she might repair to an appointed place, and 
hope to be led where she wished to go. The appointment 
was punctually kept on both sides, and now, trembling at 
finding herself on the eve of doing the thing she had so 
earnestly desired to do, the fair philosopher committed her- 
self to the care of the official dignitary ; and proceeding 
with him to the prison, reached the small chamber in 
which this unparalleled homicide was confined. The soli- 
tary wretch was weeping bitterly, and the lower part of 
her face was wholly concealed in the handkerchief which 
she held in her hand, but the upper part of the counte- 
nance was visible; and the animated narrator declared that 
she thought she had never looked upon a lovelier face. 
The brow was large, finely formed, and delicately fair ; the 
eye long, having a rich black silken eyelash, from beneath 
which the big tears rolled slowly down her pallid cheeks, 
Madame Catalani said that she looked at this beautiful sad 
face till the memory of her crimes was actually forgotten, 
and she herself wept too for company. “ N’ayez pas piti¢ 
de cette scelerate atroce, madame !” exclaimed the judge. 
The criminal removed the handkerchief from her mouth, 
and in an instant every thing like beauty disappeared, leav- 
ing an expression of hard villany that it was impossible to 
look upon without a shudder. A strong confirmation this 
of Lavater’s theory, that though intellect speaks through 
the eye, moral propensities are indicated by the mouth. 
Madame Catalani told us, 
wretched creature not 


that before her execution this 
only confessed her crimes, but ex- 
plained, as clearly as she could, the sort of an infernal im- 
pulse which led her to commit them. “She liked,” she said, 
“to see the spirit pass away: and it was where this result 
was doubtful among the unhappy ones whom she was em- 
ployed to watch, that she took means to render it certain.” 

For the New-York Mirrer 
TO MISS ——’S EYES. 

A song I promised to thine eyes, 

And though all weak my muse’s wing 


3, 
Yet I shall teach her how to rise 

When on so bright a theme J sing. 
I cannot well define the color 

That dyes their tremulous bells of dew 


But wager Cupid a silver dollar 
They’re neither black, nor gray, nor blue. 
Like circles from the shining sky 
Cut softly at the dawning dav, 
Their blue enchantment seems to Ire 
Upon a ground of glittering gra\ 
And then the sweet and liquid lustre 
That lurks among their lightning-flashes, 
In Venus’ court may well pass muster 
With all that sleeps ‘neath long dark lashes. 
As stars that deck the brow of pight 
Shed joy along the quiet sky, 
Their natural light, so sofily bright, 
Wins gladness to the gazer's eve. 
Each smile, so roguishly endearing, 
Forth from those shining orbits shot, 
Is but a tell-tale, sweetly peering 
From thine internal world of thought. 
And happy he whose lot shall be 
His head to pillow on thy breast, 
And read his bliss in those soft eyes 
Of mirthful smiles and loving jest. 
My other thoughts I wisely smother, 
And ‘neath the seal of silence set, 
Lest eyes, that cheer with love another, 
Entrap me in their shining net. Frloscvits. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


History or Evrore, from the commencement of the French Revolution in 
1789, to the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. By Archibald Alison. 
Harper & Brothers: New-York, 1842. 4 vols. 8vo. (No. 1.) 

Tue events narrated in this history occupied only twenty- 
five years, but within that brief space of time were com- 
prised more exciting and momentous incidents than were 
ever before allotted to whole centuries. Well may the au. 


thor say that a subject so splendid in itself, so full of poli- | 


tical and military instruction, replete with such great and 
heroic actions, adorned by so many virtues and darkened 
by so many crimes, never yet fell to the lot of an historian. 
In it are included the breaking out of the revolution, the 
destruction of the bastile, the career of Lafayette, the exe- 
cution of Louis, the establishment of a republic, the Reign 
of Terror, the heroic struggle in La Vendée, Kosciusko’s 
patriotism, the rise of Napoleon, his usurpation of power, 
his Italian campaigns, his Egyptian expedition, the battles 
of Marengo, Lodi and Austerlitz, the naval conflicts of the 
Nile and of Trafalgar, the varied successes in the Peninsula, 
the burning of Moscow, the horrors of the Russian cam- 
paign, the capture of Paris, the return from Elba, the final 
overthrow at Waterloo, and the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. The mere enumeration of these few prominent points 
displays the extent and interest of the subject. 

The present work is the first complete account of the 
events of that period, and its fulness and accuracy place it 
at once among our standard histories. Its materials were, 
beyond all precedept, ample and interesting. Very many of 
the actors in those scenes left behind them “ Mémoires 
pour servir” for complete future histories. Both sides of 
the questions involved have had able advocates, who were 
themselves engaged in the events which they narrate. The 
public documents of the whole period were open for the in- 
spection of the historian, and many who fought in the bat- 
tles which decided the fate of Europe, have laid aside the 
sword for the pen. Ofall these resources Mr. Alison has 
availed himself with indefatigable industry and acute dis- 
crimination. The partiality which a Briton must fee! for 
his own country seldom obtrudes itself, and his narrative 
appears to be as fair, as it is minute and graphic. He ex- 
presses frankly his opinions and conclusions, but he also 
gives us the data from which he has derived them, and 
thus enables us to correct them, if erroneous, for ourselves. 
He is a rigid, sincere and intolerant English tory, but he is 
a fair and honerable, though uncompromising, opponent ef 
liberal principles. His political bias makes his chief infer- 
ence from his study of the French revolution, the perilous 
nature of the current into which men are drawn who com- 
mit themselves to the stream of political innovation, and 
the great difficulty experienced by those engaged in the 
contest, even though gifted with the greatest intellect and 
the most resolute determination, of avoiding the commis- 
sion of many crimes amid the stormy scenes to which it 
rapidly brings them. 

The style of Mr. Alison is very faulty. His sentences are 
cumbrous and unwieldy, and consequently obscure and con- 
fused. He is fond of frothy declamation, and his figurative 
illustrations are often ludicrously inaccurate. He is at once 
careless and ambitious in style—faults which bring a crowd 
of blunders in their train. But these are only trifling draw- 
backs from the great value which his honesty, industry, 
judgment, and general ability give to his history. 

The present American edition is issued by the Harpers 
in neat semi-monthly numbers, each comprising about one 
hundred and sixty octavo pages. It will be completed in 
sixteen numbers, making four volumes of about six hun- 
dred pages, and costing four dollars, while the English edi- 
lion appears in ten octavo volumes, at a price of about fifty 
dollars. This great cheapness will bring the work within 
the reach of a very wide circle of readers, but we should 
much prefer to havé its price slightly increased by adding 
to it the remuneration which the author should in justice 
receive from the readers on this side of the Atlantic, who 
will derive pleasure and instruction from the fruits of his 
arduous labors. 


— 


“ Biocraraicat Memorrs or tue Scorsmen who, by 
their civil or military services, assisted in achieving the 
independence of the United States,” is the title of a new 
and doubtless highly interesting work, about to be pub- 
lished by the St. Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia. It will 
contain the memoirs of Doctors Wilson and Witherspoon, 
(signers of the Declaration ;) of Pau! Jones; of Generals 
Lord Stirling, McIntosh, Mercer and St. Clair; of Colonels 
Macpherson, McLane, Lenox, &c. and will be issued at a 


price barely sufficient to repay its cost to the Society. 





| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“4 ° . addit rs) , is 
|| mitive forest of America, at the four seasons of the year. || out the superfluous addition of words. 
“ 


The present volume of the Mirror will contain fifty-three 
numbers, in consequence of the year beginning and end- 
ing on Saturday. In the next number will appear the 
twelfth engraving, with an original illustrative tale of the 
Greek Revolution.—" The New-year's Mis(s)-adventures 
of Mr. Hamilton Stewart ;” a song," Why deck with jew- 
els rich and rare ;” and “ Joan of Arc,” shall appear next 
week.—" A legend of the Park fountain ;” “ Yes and No,” 
and “ Stanzas to Emeline,” are respectfully declined. 
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“ The Deserted Bride, and other Poems.”—Of the embel- 

| lishments, typography and external beauty of this volume, 
just published by the Messrs. Appleton, we may be allowed 

to speak with unqualitied admiration. It contains twenty- 

six engravings from designs by our excellent friends Weir 
and Chapman, names which need no eulogy. The former 
has supplied illustrations for every stanza of one of the 
W hip-poor-Will,” comprising scenes pic- 
turesque, humorous and pathetic. The latter has very 
effectively illustrated “The Deserted Bride,” “ The Dis- 
missed,” “ The Conquest,” &c. The printing, paper and 
binding of the book are in the style of the best English 


poems, “ The 


Annuals, and render it an elegant holiday present, such as, 
at this season of gifts, every gentleman is seeking for at 
least one fair and intelligent friend. Of the poems which 
form the contents of this volume, we can, of course, say 
nothing, except that the publishers have spared no pains 
to render them more worthy of the approbation which the 
None will 


doubt the sincerity of our hope that it may have a rapid 


public has so liberally bestowed upon them. 


sale. It may be obtained at any of the bookstores, and at 


the Mirror office. 


Health of the Island.—We have heretofore alluded to the 
lamentable prevalence of autumnal diseases upon Manhat- 
tan Island, and attributed it to the careless and imperfect 
grading, which has left so many stagnant pools in a situa- 
tion to generate malaria. Dr. J. 
Geological Lectures, aitributed the general urhealthiness 
to a cause deeper seated and less easily removed. He states 


A. Smith, in his recent 


that the whole island is a series of rock basins, the hollows 
of which are filled up to the average level with earth. The 
water of rains passes through this soil, but is stopped by the 
rock, upon the surface of which it remains, and its exhala- 
tions, impregnated with the decayed vegetable matter 
through which they pass, are diffused through the atmos- 
phere, which they fill with poisonous effluvia. As the 
city extends, the water is prevented from sinking into the 
earth, and runs off through the gutters. 
couraging inf rmation, as it seems to postpone to suc h a 


This is rather dis- 


distant period the perfect removal of the evil. It may, how- 
ever, be greatly diminished at least by an energetic pur- 
suance of the grading and draining which we have already 


suggested. 


Harvey's American Scenery.—We have recently been 
favored by the accomplished artist with an opportunity of 
minutely examining the entire series of his “ Atmospheric 
and Historic Views of American Scenery,” and we have 
found our anticipations much more than realized. They 
are painted with an unusually successful combination of a 
careful finish of details with a preservation of general 
effect. So characteristic is their execution, that no one, ac- 
customed to observe nature in her varied moods, could for 
a moment hesitate to decide upon the intention of each; or 
upon the season, the hour, and the weather which they 
chronicle. Storm and calm, sunshine and rain, noon and 
midnight, spring and autumn, sunrise and sunset—all pre- 
serve their individuality in the various scenes, sketched 
from nature, to which they are accessaries. The localities 
are selected from all parts of the country, from the western 
prairies to our own city, and from the gorgeous splendor of 
a view in the embellished grounds of a gentleman of ele- 
gant taste to the wild grandeur of the Alleghany moun- 
tains. A view of St. Thomas’s Church and Broadway, at 
“nightfall,” is a striking example of the idealizing and 
beautifying powers of true art. This familiar and prosaic 

| scene is faithfully represented in all its details, and yet, by 
the magic effect of atmosphere and the painter's skill and 
taste, it is made a fine picture. Four of the series have been 
published separately, under the title of “ Scenes of the pri- 


By George Harvey, A. N. A.” These are vivid pictures of 
the magnificent forest-scenes of this country, which are 
so fast vanishing before the emigrants, as they appear in 
spring, summer, autumn and winter. They are engraved 
and colored in exact imitation of the original paintings, 
and form, with the accompanying letter-press descriptions, 
an elegant volume, very suitable for a holiday gift at this 
appropriate season. It may be seen and obtained at Wiley 
and Putnain’s bookstore in Broadway. 


Gaudentio di Lucca.—A courieous literary correspondent 
inquires on what grounds we attribute this philosophical 
romance to Bishop Berkeley. We have already shown its 
consonance with his character, and he is also known to 
have been a deep student of Plato, and a warm admirer of 
his speculations, and his familiarity with the “ Republic" 
of that philosopher may have suggested this imitation. 
The mode of government delineated in the story is agree- 
able to his ideas, and the description of the European dis- 
covered in the southern wilds of Afriem, and of his attro- 
cious conduct as arising from his being a modern free- 
thinker, is quite in Berkeley's style of thinking. An inei- 
dent in his own life may have suggested part of the machi- 
nery of the Whiue travelling in Italy he passed 
some time in Leghorn, and preached one Sunday in the 


novel. 


English chapel. The next day a procession of priests enter- 
ed his room and marched around it in silence, sprinkling 
holy water. He was greatly alarmed, supposing them to 
be members of the Inquisition about to arrest him for here- 
tical preaching, but was much relieved on learning that 
they were only exorcising from the house, on the customary 
day, rats and other vermin. The strong impression which 
this incident is known to have made on his mind might well 
have been the origin of the arrest and examination of Gau 
dentio by that dread tribunal. The speculative and phi- 
lanthropic tendencies of the Bishop were shown in his “ pro- 
posal for converting the savage Americans to christianity 
by a college to be erected in the Summer Isle 8, otherwise 
called the Isles of Bermuda.” I was in pursuance of this 
project that he came to this country, living fora time at 
Newport in Rhode Island. These dreams suggested to him 
the poem, in which he sighs for a life 

In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 

Where nature guides and virtue rules,” 
(such as he has created for himself in the Eden of Afriea 
where Gaudentio makes his discoveries,) and which coo- 
cludes with the famous lines, the fulfilment of whose pro- 
phe cv has, of itself, been sufficient to immortalize the name 
of Bishop Berkeley. 

" Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
" The four first acts already past, 
\ fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 


" Time's noblest empire is his last.” 


Confectionary.—A hasty glance into Stuart's 


magnificent establishment, when its brilliant illumination 


Stuart's 


is reflected from the countless crystals of sugar which are 
crowded into every corner, and which sparkle with every 
color of the rainbow, might deceive a stranger into the 
idea that he was looking into the jewel-treasury of some 
wealthy Eastern monarch. A more careful inspection 
would, however, show him that the bright objects pos- 
sessed more real value, and could give to most tastes more 
pleasure than all the diamonds, rubies and topazes in ex- 
istence. They are composed ol every possible shape into 
which sugar can be transformed, tinted with every color, 
and flavored to suit every taste. We have neither room 
or ability to catalogue all their varieties, but any one who 
desires excellent and elegant articles of confectionary during 
the holidays, for himself, his young pets, and especially his 
lady-friends, will find all that he can wish ai S.uart’s, on 
the corner of Greenwich and Chambers-streets, and will be 
enabled to give the last-nansed class a practical illustrauon 
of the motto—" sweets to the sweet.” 

Park Theatre. —Mr. Hill has been convulsing with laugh- 
ter crowded audiences by his humorous delineations of 
Yankee character and manvers. They are very truthful 
and lifelike, 


of keeping up a constant excitement of mirth compels him 


but appear caricatured, because the necessity 


to crowd into every speech and action of his characters 
those amusing peculiarities which in the original appear 
only at intervals. Miss Walters is nightly encored in her 
picturesque and well-executed dances, in which every step 
seems an echo to the music, aud which cannot offend the 
most fastidious delicacy. Mr. Burton’s reappearance has 
been heartily welcomed, and his wit and humor are as 
effective as ever. His expressive countenance is a whole 
| five-act comedy in itself, and is able to tell his story with- 
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MISCELLANY. 


For the New-York Mirror. 


THE YOUNG SOLDIER’S SERENADD. 


Written for music. 


FLrorantHE! Floranthe! I come not in gladness, 
The fountain of joy is now sealed up from me; 
My full heart would break if I breathed not in sadness, 
And my spirit would die, or live but in madness, 
Without a fond parting—a farewell from thee. 
Then meet me, Fioranthe! 


Oh! meet me, Floranthe! awake from thy dreaming 

Of love and sweet peace, foe’s in our land! 

In the chilly night-breezes his banners are streaming, 

And bright in the moonbeams his bayonets gleaming, 

And long ere the dawn | must join our brave band, 
Far away, Floranthe. 


for the 


Farewell! J must leave thee! when the war-cry is pealing 
I'll think of our parting and breathe but thy name ; 
While death-strokes the keen-flashing sabres are dealing 
On the ranks of the foe from our bayonets reeling, 
J'll strike for my country and think not of fame, 
But of thee, Floranthe! 


But of thee, Floranthe, when shouts of victory 
Ring through the red field, around and above; 
Then give me one smile for the blazons of story— 
Then whisper, “ I’m thine,” and I'll care not for glory, 
For Fame warms not hearts like the sun-rays of love. 
Give me love, Floranthe! CLavupe. 
Tootnacne.—In the course of our reading we have sel- 
dom “come upon” a richer description of the “ good easy 
soul of a husband,” than the one we are about fo relate. A 


shrewd Scotch woman, by the name of Lady Arden, com- 
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All the remedies used on such occa- 
sions were applied, but still she found no relief. At length 
a distance of fifty 
miles from Clydesdale Castle, for a dentist to extract the 
she declared that 
her nerves were unequal to submitting to the operation, 
until she saw it performed on some one else first! The few 
of her boudoir looked 
but 


plained of a toothache. 
she decided on sending to Edinburgh, 


suffering tooth; aud, when he arrived, 


friends admitted to the sanctuary 
aghast at this declaration, each expecting to be called, 
after the silence of a few minutes, and no one offering, she 
told Lord Arden that he must have a tooth taken out, that 
she might judge from his manner of supporting the opera- 
tion if she could go through it. He appeared amazingly 
disconcerted ; but a few wry faces and serious expostulations 
having failed to mollify the lady, the obedient husband 
submitted, and a fine sound tooth was extracted from his 
jaws, after which she declared that she had seen enough 
to convinee her that she 
operation !” 


“could not undergo a similar 


Woopen Hams.—These are of Chinese origin, and not, as 
many erroneously suppose, of Yankee invention. Le ( 
‘They are so adroitly constructed that numerous 
buyers are constantly deceived; and frequently it is not till 
one is boiled and ready to be eaten that it is discovered to 
be nothing but a large piece of wood under a hog’s skin.” 


Jompte 
says, 


ALL apout Tur Eyr.—What part of the eye is like 
a rainbow? The iris.—What part is like a school-boy ? 
The pupil.—W hat part is like the globe ? The ball.—What 
part is like the top of a chest? The lid.—What part is like 


a piece of a whip? The lash.—What part is like the sum- 


mit of a hill ? The brow. 


A man’s wisdom is his best friend ; folly his worst enemy 
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For there's more, pray believe me 
In one eloquent sigh, 
Than the softest of accents can tell, 
Than the softest of accents can tell; 
And there's something, you know, 
In the glance of an eye, 
With a heigho! with a heigho! 
Whieh no language can utter so well, 
With a heigho! witha heigho! 


Which no language can utter so well. 
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Roast Pic.—The Rev. C. Lesingham Smith, m. a. rector 
of Little Canfield, has recently published a modest 
little volume of poetic effusions, in which there is much 
Whether 
however, he echoes the exquisite notes of Sappho’s shell, 
mighty of Sophocles, or breathes forth 
the original tenderness of his special sonnet, in no instance 


has the muse been so responsive to the throb of his emo- 


Essex, 
delicacy of feeling and evidence of classic t 


taste. 


emulates the line 


| tions as in the following grateful tribute of epicurean gusto. 


London peper 


TO A ROAST PIG. 


Oh! pig, or rather little pork, once pig, 
Smoking so daintily upon the table, 
Making each gazer long that he were able 

To eat thee, every limb, both small and big; 

No more, in squeaking flight or grunting jig, 
Thou runn’st about the straw-yard, sty or stable 
Nor bump’st thy little side against the gable; 

Nor cock’st thy snout, a judge without a w ig! 

All other viands which I ever saw 
Serv’d up in silver, crock'ry-ware or tin, 

W hether bri 1, bak’d, stew’d, fried, or raw, 
Compar’d with thee, are worthless as a pin! 
Sweet delicate meat! Crackling, without a flaw! 

What ho! a knife and fork! I must begin! 


il’d, roasted 


ARITHNETI 
may they 


AL Toast.—" The fair daughters of this land: 
add virtue to beauty, subtract envy from friend- 
ship, multiply amiable accomplishments by sweetness of 
temper, divide time by sociability and economy, and reduce 
scandal to its lowest denomination.” 

Printed and published every Saturday by Daniel Fanshaw, 
148 Nassau-street. 
Terms five dollars per annum, payable in advance 


All letters must be post paid, and directed to the publisher 
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